I know not where his islands lift 


Their froned palms In air: 


I only know I cannot drift 


Seyonrt V>ls love artl car?. 
.-J.. O. Whitti 


So ! will trudne with heart elate. 


And rtct wltn courage shod. 
For thaiwhlcn men call chance and fate 


Is the handiwtw* a* God- 


- 


:-4~A-»^ y^j^ 


Commanaer of the 


Servants, in Peaceful Ensironmsnf of Neai Yafk Village, are Perpetual 


Wonderment to Sitnp.'s Fslk in DrssztnySpot 
Which, Was Long th 


*«> 
of Harsce 


*>^^ 


Up in Chappaqua, that dreamy little 


Quaker hamlet whose chief claim to 
fame rests on the fact that Horace 
Greeley made it his home for many 
years before he died, they are talking 
of the departure of Miss Ev;i Booth, 
commander of the Salvation Army in 
the United States, with her \vonderful 
collection of do^s. 


Ever since Miss Booth settled, there 


a little more than a year ago, with her 
dogs, her man secretary, her female 
amanuensis a housekeeper and one or 
two other servants, the. quiet folks of 
that restful 
little community have 


been talking about her. 


Her dogs, her eight hundred dollar 


saddle horse, her bright, red ridiug 
jacket, her male attendant have all 
proved rich morsels for the local gos- 
sip, for Chappaqua never has anything: 
really sensational to talk about and 
simple things are magnified into im- 
portant incidents in its daily life. The 
dogs have been pronounced a. village 
nuisance by some of her neighbors. 


They never have any scandals in 


Chappaqua or any violations of 
the 


common law as it is understood in. 
other parts of the world. The nearest 
approach to a scandal in the village 
occurred several years ago, when some 
of the villagers, thinking that ft, would 
be a nice thing to have a little music, 
Introduced choral work at the Sunday 
services in the Quaker meeting house 
on the. main road. For two hundred 
years the good Quakers had met in 
the venerable edifice and communed 
in quiet, the men on one side and the 
•women, on the other, with only the 
songs of the birds on the trees outside 
to disturb 
their 
meditations. The 


•wrath, of generations of dead Quakers 
that had worshipped there arose in 
protest at, this sacrilege which threat- 
ened to. create a schism in the con- 
gregation, the older Quakers lining up 
against it and the younger ones in 
favor of the music. The latter finally 
prevailed upon their simple brethren 
to accept the innovation with good 
grace and a scandal was averted. 


In a lapse from, its normal pastoral 


mood the citizens of Chappaqua seven 
or eight years ago thought it would 
be becoming of their importance on 
the m<ip. to have a jail and a chief of 
police, although there really was no_ 
use for it 
The village trustees were 


criticised as extravagant when they 
built a lockup for ?100. The chief of 
police was placed on a commission 
basis. 
He resigned 
after 
several 


I weeks of it, because there was nolh- 


j ing coining in and it was costing him 


I something to maintain the dignity 
! suddenly thrust upon him. The jail is 
! there yet. but Its locks are rusty and 
i its rafters mamled with dust and cob- 
j webs which the enterprising spider;; 
i have been weaving undisturbed ever 
| siiicc it W;LS built. 
' 
Has Many Dogs. 


! 
Miss Booth chose Chapuaqua as her 


i home because of its peaceful environ- 
: incuts and the gentle ways of its in- 
; habitants. 
I 
Afiss Booth comes to the city every 


i morning to direct the great ph.hiu- 
; ihropie work of which she is the head. 
: and it is evening before she returns. 
' But her dogs are there all the time. 
| and the Quakers say that they wish 


•: that they were any plaet; else in West- 
; Chester sounty, preferably Pleasant- 
! yillf, just below. There is a feeling 
| of jealousy between Chappaqua and 


i Pleasau'lville, and the citizens of the 
former take pleasure in shifting over 
to tho latter whatever ;s disagreeable 
within their own precincts. 
There is 


a wide difference in the estimate oi 


i the number of dogs on Miss Booth's 


i place. 
Some native statisticians say 


! that, they number as high as sixty, 
'while others contend that there are 


j not more Lhau fifieeu or iwenly. Most 


I of them are collies—handsome, sleek 
looking canines, 
with 
fine bushy 


hair. 


The house 
occupied 
by the com- 


mander of the army is known as the 
Miller homestead. 
It is located on 


the main road to the west of the rail- 
road track where the land begins to 
rise toward Chappaqua mountain. It 
is a large, old fashioned three story 
country house 
wi Lii broad 
porches 


traversing the front of it and a large 
veranda extending .across the rear of 
it also. It sits on the crest of a gen- 
tle hill, with sloping lawus spreading 
out In front of it, reaching down to 
the stone wall at the side of the road. 
To the east side toward the railroad is 
a large barn painted a dark red with 
green trimmings, in keeping wita the. 
homestead. 
Sixty-five acres go with 


the house,, but Miss Booth makes lit- 
tle or no use of it. 
She thought it 


would be a good place for her dogs. 


The approach of a passing wagon or 


lone pedestrian has been a signal for 
the dogs to charge down to the edge 
of the stone wall, the citizens of 
Chappaqua' say. 
The horses of the 


village, like its inhabitants, are of a 


HOME OF MISS BOOTH AT CHAPPAQUA, QUAINT LITTLE 
QUAKER. 


HAMLET NEAR NEW YORK CITY. 


Booth house several days ago when a 


p squad of-the collies dashed down ui 
j tne sumo wall ami lie^an to snap and 
j snarl at the horse. 
i 
Kaiser has been in .service 
about 


I ChappaQtia for ten years and has a 
! spoilers reputation 
for 
sobriety of 


! manner and freedom of guile. But the 


i dogs plainly worried him. 
Donahue 


[tried to drive them 
back 
wiih his 


i whip, but it was nu avail. 
He had a 


i woman j-assenger in his hack and he 
| was alarmed for her safety. Tortured 


j 10 the point of desperation, the horse 
j suddenly 
boiled. 
BtM'urt,- Donahue 


i could realize it, the poor boast was 


scampering along the road at break 
neck speed, its tail tossing in the air 
with apprehension and its long ears 


I taut and upright. Donahue is* a skill- 
| ful driver and. it was all he could do 
| to hold the distressed animal in cheek. 
! Kaiser ran the fastest halt' mile ever 
| recorded in Chappaqua. 


j "I'm madder th'n I ken tell," said 
| Donahue on reaching the railroad sta- 
! tion. "Durii ef 1 don't go an' see the 
squire about a warrant for them dogs. 
They're a got durued nuisance." 


J 
The whole village was agitated over 


i,.! 


Miller ffomedte&a e-t Cha.ppa.qua- 
Ocgupied by M\w. 


* 


pensive, 
contemplative, 
quiet bent, 


esusillre to every jarring nois^. They I 
hav-> fanned an aversion to ias Booth ; 


jfnv tlsmn. 


':'.-.i 'inMl fl'.e 
dogs attainpied to 


iurap Jrcm Hie wail onto tiie backs of j 
their beasts and cause them to ruu | 
away, however, did the temper of the 
Cba.ppaQi.mDs set. riled. TV^en the tem- 
per o2 the Chaooaituans 2v;a'.;as to the 
aggressive stage ;t is an epoch ;n bis- i 
torj% for the philosophy O£ tlio Quaker 
teaches aim that nothing is gained by 
getting mad. Runaways are as rare as 
cuss words in 
Chapoaqua- 
"Gene" 


Donahue, driver of one of the local 
backs, who, although 
not 
a 
born 


Quaker, has acquired the quiet man- 
ners of the town folks in his long resi- 
dence there, was driving Kaiser, the 
pet of the local hackneys, past tho 


Worve. that roii Swsy. 


1 the incident. 
But the peace loving 


Quakers didn't want to see any scan- 
dal caused by the episode in which 
Kaiser made his record run. Peaceful 
methods to get rid of the nuisance, 
they argued, should be employed. Don- 
ahue did not apply for a warrant. Some 


i think that it was because Miss Booth's 


i forthcoming departure was announced. 
! Apparently tne latter learned of the 
| antics of her collies, as for several 
t weeks they have been kept more or 


i less confined to the barn. 


j 
Because of the annoyance to which 


• the residents pay they have been sub- 
'! jected by the dogs, it is said the own- 
i ci-s of the house do not care to renew 


j the lease on it after May 1. when it 


i expires. 
Miss Booth has decided to 


I move to New Rochelle, it was stated 
( i n Chappaqua yesterday. Miss Miller, 
! one of the owners of the house, was 
| there Friday last looking over the con- 


I dition of the property. 
j 
Hyatt Crosson, who keeps a saddlery 


I shop on the road opposite the Booth 


I homestead, said: 
I 
"The dogs have never annoyed me. 


] They are a quiet lot. Miss Booth has 
got rid of a great many of them and 
has nothing like sixty, or forty, or 
even twenty of them there. 
I was 


over to tho house on Monday last and 
1 .saw only a few of the dogs. 
Miss 


Booth is 10 leave in May. 1 don't know 
! why. She lives in the house with her 
( t w o foster children, who address her 
I us •mother.' 
She 1ms a man secre- 


tary. Mr. Griffin: Miss Page, a woman 
private secretary, a housekeeper, and 
a servant ior general housework. She 
is a very fine woman. 
The 
people 


around here have exaggerated 
the 


number of her dogs." 


Hackman Donahue contradicts Mr. 


j Crosson and says there are more than 
I twenty dogs on the property. He has 
j counted them and knows what he is 


talking about, he says. 
Mr. Crosson 


says that many of the dogs were sent 
to Miss Booth by friends who asked 
her to keep them for her. They are 
valuable dogs, he adds, lint she did 
not buy them. 


On flue mornings Miss Booth goe.-s 


i horseback riding arrayed in a vivid 
j red hunting jacket, which can be seen 
( a great distance along the road, and 
is in marked contrast to the simple at- 
tire she wears on other occasions. The 
horse she rides is one of the handsom- 
est animals in the country for miles 
around. It came from Canada, and in 
reported among the villagers to have 
cost $SOO. 


Chappaqua has no dog license law, 


so that Miss Bootn has to pay nothing 
to the village for the privilege of keep- 
ing her pets on the estate. When a 
reporter visited the place two of the 
dogs were hovering around the lawn 
in front. 
Anotner collie was pacing 


up and down the front stoop entrance, 
which was barred by a gate, and gave 
the impression of a lion strolliug up 
and down In its cage. 
Chappaquans 


say the presence of the dogs gives to 
the house protection from tramps and 
thieves and renders it impenetrable to 
inquisitive visitors. 


An English firm received this letter 


from some one on the Gold Coast: 
"Dear Sir—I am with much affection- 
ate to "Write you this letter to say that 
I have seen 3-ou name In Magazine, so 
try your best and send me your Cata- 
logue and so therefore you must hope 
me, and send me the catalogue. When 
you receive this letter send me as 
quickly, 
dent you forget me,, and . 1 


also too. I have nothing to say again. 
I wish best, compliments to yours. 1 
am yours faithfully, &c." 
-__ 


THIRD CHURCH ELECTS. 


Officers Chosen by Third Presbyterian 


Congregation. 


The congregation of the Third Pres- 


byterian church held its regular an- 
nual congregational business meeting 
in the atudy hall of the church Friday 
evening. The meeting was very well 
attended and great enthusiasm was 
manifested. 
Officers were elected as 


follows: , 


Board. of 
Elders—Messrs. M. B. 


Knouse;. J. H. McConnell and E. E. 
Ramsey. 


Board -of Deacons—Messrs. 0. C. 


Lichtenwalter, W. A. Beattie, J. A. 
Norton and C. J. Colmey. 


Board of Trustees—W. A. Diffender- 


fer, E. G. Shulze and Clinton R. Will- 
eon. 


Vice President of Congregation—F. 


P. Wilt 


Reports of 
various 
organizations 


and societies were heard, and. the re- 
port of the treasurer was especially 
gratifying- 


quired 
physical 
examination. 
He 


passed successfully every test but one. 
Every policeman on the New York 
city force must be at least 5 feet S 
Inches tall. This young man, when 
measured, was found to be 5 feet iy2 
inches high. He did not miss the 
mark by a foot,, nor by an inch, but by 
one littlo half-Inch. 
Yet that 
was 


enough to 
J irow him out. The ques- 


tion with God is not: "How far have 
you departed from the line of truth or 
purity?" but "Have you missed the 
marlc?" 
"All ha.ve sinned and come 


short of the glory of God." 


-^ 'r*"* M* 
t**? Oot ?? 


HAVE, YOU MISSED THE MARK? 


A gentleman had a son whom he 


wished to got into the police force oC 
New York city. In due time the young 
man was summoned to pass the re- 


It -is related of'General Grant that 


he sat with a group of friends in a ho- 
tel lobby. An eminent statesman said, 
"Gentlemen. I want to tell you a good 
story—I believe there are no ladles 
about." General Grant instantly broke 
In, "No, sir, there -are no ladies here, 
but you will please to remember that 
there are gentlemen here." 
Covered 


with shame the man of impure speech 
hastened to change the drift of the 
conversation. Why should not gentle- 
men be respected as well as ladies? 
Impure language cannot be. much more 
objectionable to a lady than it is to a 
real gentleman. 


.^H^«$H^+iH^^><~>*****^*V** 
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It, is thought that the game of whist 


was first played in the time of King 
Henry VIII., of England. 


Gifted Woman Who is'American Commander of the Sal- 


vation Armv. 


Almost any person who is asked, the 


reason for celebrating March 17 will 
say the day is the anniversary of the 
occasion on which St. Patrick drove 
the snakes out of Ireland. If told that 
he is wrong he will hazard the asser- 
tion that it Is in honor of the saint's 
birth. 
There is no authentic record 


of the miracle by which St. Patrick 
drove the ophtldia *roni the shores of 
Erin. 
It is stated quite reliably that 


he died March 37, 433. 


By way of digression 
it may be 


stated that the old English calendars 
celebrated on March 17 quite as re- 
markable an occurrence. The day was 
supposed to mark the' entrance of 
Noah into the ark. Opposite the date 
was always placed the words "Introi- 
tus Noae in a ream." 


But to return to St. Patrick. With 


the coming of the day when the sham- 
rock is flaunted in the buttonholes of 
loyal Hibernians the legends of the 
saint are revived. All of them are 
more are less interesting, and many 
of them are unfamiliar to the general 
public. H. is safe to say that, the life 


1 of no one of ih.e early fathers of (he 
church formed a more fruitful field for 
Anecdote. 
In numerous ancient vol- 


imes his name is coupled with biog- 
• iphies, sleet dies and reports of mi- 
•ncles. the chronicler of those wonders 
isually concluding with the observa- 
lion, "Thus was Go;l glorified, and in 
him Patrick.'1 
But in this mass of 
: semi-mythology there Is a good deal 


I of truth. 


Views of Various Writers. 


i 
Tho 
various writers discuss 
the 


j question of the saint's merits in a 
very serious way. One goes into the 
subject at length, and seeks to prove 
that St. Patrick was a Scotchman. 
Another asserts in the most dictatorial 
manner that the holy man WHS a 
Frenchman. 
Still another, a sort of 


seventeenth century exponent of "high- 
er criticism," offers what he calls evi 
deuce to show that the worker of mir- 
acles was an entirely mythical per- 
sonage, whom the church canonized in 


i order to manufacture a patron saint 
;with the repimition of a wonder-work- 
| or. 


> 
All the old legends and traditions 


Hire 
delightfully 
homely. 
NotwMh- 


! standing 
the 
transcendent 
gifts 


: ascribed, their hero is always essen- 


i tially human. 
In one account, per- 


j Injis the most authentic, since portions 
jof it appeal- in every biography, it is 
related thai when but sixteen yours old 


j the future saint was 
captured 
by 


pirates and sold into slavery in Ireland 


i for sovcn years. 
He was then om- 


• ployed as a keeper of swine on the 
top of a very high mountain. 
While 
! idly watching his drove he meditated 


j deeply on the condition of thn people 
! and the necessity of doing a little mis- 
sioniry voik among them. 


It was on this mountain, according 


to one of his biographers, that young 
Patrick first came into contact with 
the devil, and the remarkable mani- 
festation which 
followed convinced 


him that he was some day to be the 
champion of the people against all 
evil. 
One night while sleeping near 


his drove the devil came rolling down 
the mountain in the guise of a great 
stone, and attempted to crush the lad. 
Springing to one side, the future saint 
cried at the top of his voice, "Hellas! 
Helias!" 
At the same moment, al- 


though not due for many hours, the 
sun rose and shed its rays over the 
scene, putting to flight, the evil one. 
As soon as the devil disappeared the 
sun faded away, and night came on 
again. 


Making Fire Out of Snow. 


The miracles ascribed to St. Patrick 


are related with variations by the dif- 
ferent writers. All agree that this and 
that miracle was performed, but the 
time and place, and other details are 
altered. One of the most remarkable 
of these wonders occurred on a cold 
morning when, with his little band of 
converts, St. Patrick stood on a bleak 
mountain with no means at hand fo 
'make a fire. Snow was frilling, and i\ 
chilling, howling wind swept across 
the hills. 
St. Patrick ordered snow 


heaped into a pile, and when a suf- 
ficient, quantity 
was 
collected 
he 


breathed upon the frozen mass. In an 
instant 
a blaze sprang up and the 


snow continued to burn as long as tho 
party remained in tho vicinity. 


The following allusion is made to 


this miracle in a poem written by some 
wng in the early part, of the present 
centu ry: 


SI. Patrick, as in l.-gcnds Uilii, 
The morning neins very cold. 
In ordrr to ;;ssu;iuo tls^ weather. 
rollfftcil bits of irt- toffc-tlK']-; 
Then stonily hroatliwl upon tho pyre. 
\YlienVvrry fniRnu-nl blazed on tire. 
Ah! 
[f liie mint h»d been s«o kind 


AH tn have k-ft the gift behind 
To suoli ii li-vc-lorn \vri_-tcli :i-s me. 
Who daily similes to he free. 
I'd Itf- content—cnntent with i>art, 
I'd only si."!; to thaw \\ie heart. 
The frozfln hwiri of Polly Itoo. 


Patrick left Ireland when a young 


man and went to Romp. He studied 
a good deal in different parts of Eu- 
rope. 
When he had become famous 


for his piety, Pope Celestine ordained 
him to be missionary to Ireland, and 
he returned to the island. Ho was illy 
received at first and he had some diffi- 
culty in effecting a landing, as thn 
people along the shore took him and 
his comrades to be pirates. The aaint 
convinced the natives of his pacific in- 
tentions and he wr.s allowed to come 
ashore, wjiere he rewarded their con- 
fidence by saving 
their souls. 
Mis 


worst enemies he 
.ound to 
i,e tho 


Druids, who had 
cstablisned 
Mioir 


gloomy worship over a large part of 
tnc island. 
They backed 
up their 


priest craft with mummery and magic, 
and Patrick's struggle with them fre- 
quently developed into a rivalry as to 
wi.lch could do the most marvelous 
things. At last the sect found that 
the saint was too much for them, and 
they had to abandon their tenets in 
despair. 


Expelling the Reptiles. 


Colgan,. the antiquarian, gives an 


interesting story of the most famous 
miracle, that of 
ridding 
Ireland of 


snakes. 
According 
to 
Colgan, the 


saint procured an immense drum and 
walked about the country beating a 
thunderous tattoo. 
Snakes of all 


sorts, charmed by the rude music, fell 
in behind the drummer by the thou- 
sands and tens 
of 
tnonsamls 
and 


squirmed along in his wake. St. Pat- 
rick was well on his way to the sea, 
when an 
unusually energetic 
blow 


knocked a bole In the 
head of the 


drum. 
The snakes then stopped fol- 


lowing Patrick anil started lo return 
to their former haur.ts. when an angel 
opportunely appeared and mended the 
drum instantly. 
The 
saint then re- 


sumed his pounding, 
and again the 


snakes followed quietly in his rear. 


The reptiles wore all led into the 


sea and drowned. Only one escaped, 
and he was chosen for special punish- 
ment. St. Patrick took him and con- 


j lined him in the 
gloomy 
depths of 


Lake Dilveen, in the Gallee mountains 
of Tipperary. The saint agreed to de- 
termine tho fate of the snake on Mon- 
day, but for some reason forgot to re- 


I turn to the lake again. They say in 
Tipperary even to this day that every 
Monday the snake comes to tho sur- 
face of the lake and wails out in the 
richest 
old Irish, "It's a long, long 


Monday, Patrick." 


In 1831 James Clelaml, a landed Irish 


gentleman, with an inquisitive turn of 
mind, thought 
he 
would 
find 
out 


whether or not snakes would flourish 
on tho island. 
Accordingly 
he im- 


ported six good, healthy specimens of 
non-venomous reptiles. Not long after 
that, a countryman going along the 
road saw one of the snakes, and he 
captured it. He thought it was a fish, 
and he took it to a neighboring gentle- 
man of learning to ascertain what it 
might be doing on dry land. When in- 
formed that it. was a snake he made 
a great outcry, and told all his friends. 
A sensation was the result. 


A Great Sensation. 


Mr. Cleland wisely kept silent about 


the matter and allowed others to ac- 
count for the presence of Uie reptiles 
in Ilic community. The "kissing hug" 
furore of a few years ago was nothing 
compared with the discovery of the 
snake. 
Sermons were' preached on 


the subject, and many of the timid 
argued that it, was a forerunner of the 
millennium. 
Old records 
were con- 


sulted and sufficient data were collect- 
ed to confirm the credulous in the be- 
lief that it was about time for Gabriel 
to blow his trumpet- 


Finally one man offered a sum of 


money for every snake captured. A 
hunt was immediately instituted, and 
the result was that four other snakes 
were captured near where the first one 
was discovered. The sixth snake was 
never caught, and it is not known 
what became of it. Mr. Cleland, there- 
fore, did not nave a chance to see a 
fair trial of his experiment. 
He at 


least did not care to repeat it. 


The following reason is given for 


the wearing of the shamrock on St. 
Patrick's day: AVhen the missionary 


. first began to preach to the islanders 
he found great difficulty in making 
them understand the doctrine of the 
trinity. 
In a flash of inspiration he 


exhibited to them a sprig of common 
trefoil, thus showing how easy it was 


for three to emanate from one. 
The - 


•word "shamrock" does not come from 
the Irish language. It is a corruption 
of the Arabic "shamrakh," meaning 
the trefoil plant. 


Tradition has it that 
St. Patncli 


taught the Irish the art of distilling 
liquor, and that he originated 
that 


fiery beverage 
known 
as "poteen.1 


This is denied by many biograplrers, 
who assert that he was a persistent 
advocate of abstinence 
from strong 


drink. 
An account 
of 
his 
death, 


written two hundred years agor does 
not indicate that the good saint was 
so much opposed to the use of liquor. 
This writer says that while on his 
deathbed 
St. 
Patrick 
was 
deeply 


touched by the lamentations of his fol- 
lowers 
He tried.to coraCort 
them, 


and, with his last breath, whispered to 
those nearest him, "Take a drop of 
something for my sake." 


"The Wearing of the Green' 


0 Paddy clear, and did 


you 
hear 
the 
news 


that's going round? 


iThc Shamrock is forbid 


by laws to grow on 


Irish ground; 


St. Patrick's tiny no more 


we'll keep; his colors 


can't be seen; 


For there's a bloody law 


iigain' the wearing of 


the green. 


1 met with Xapper Tandy, 


and fa*1, touk mo by 


the hand, 


And hn said: 
"How's 


poor old Ireland, :md 


how does slu* stand; 


She's the- most distressful 


country that ever yet 


was seen; 


'| They're hanging men and 


ivomcii for the wearing 


of Uic green." 


OIi, if (he colors we must wear is England's cruel rod, 


Shnrc Ireland's sons will never forget the blooil ihey have 


si wil. 


You may take the Shamrock from your hat and cast it on the 


sod, 


But 'twill take root nml flourish there, though under foot 


'tis trod. 


AVhen law can stop the blades of grass from growing as they 


grow; 


And when tho leaves in summer time their venthire dare 


not show, 


Then I will change (he color I wear in my raubeen; 


\\nt till that day, please God, I'll stick to \voiiring of tin; 


grepn. 


lint if nt last our color should bo torn from Ireland's heart, 


Her sons with shame and sorrow from tin: dear old isle 


will part. 


I've heard a whisper of a country that lies beyond the son, 


Where rich and poor stand equal in the light of freedom's 


day; 


O Erin, must \\f leave yon, driven by tyrant's hand? 


.Must we ask a mother's blessing from a strange and dis- 


tant land? 


Where the cruel cross of Kngland shall never more he seen, 


And whore, please God, we'll live and die Mill wearing 


<§• 


